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university cannot give until the new statute has received
the sanction of the Queen in Council." 1 Rutherford
was one of these advanced students. Actually, we are
told, he was the first of them to be accepted and to begin
serious work in the Cavendish Laboratory. Before the
" full recognition " here spoken of was achieved, he had
completed one substantial piece of research and had so far
distinguished himself as to be chosen by his professor as
a personal collaborator. Fourteen years later, compiling
a history of the period for inclusion in a publication
commemorating the twenty-fifth year of Thomson's
professorship, Rutherford himself wrote, "At the be-
ginning of the Easter term of 1896 Thomson was joined
by Rutherford. . . ." 2 Here it will be interesting to
inquire into the genesis of this association of professor
and research student which was to prove the beginning
of one of the most remarkable periods of advance in
the history of physical science.

During the ten years before Rutherford's arrival in
Cambridge, much of the experimental work at the
Cavendish Laboratory had been concerned with the
passage of electricity through gases* Ordinarily, of
course, matter in the gaseous state is non-conducting,
but instances of exceptional conductivity, in the light-
ning discharge and tie more modest spark which can
be obtained from electrical machines in the laboratory,
had been a well-known phenomenon since the beghining
of the nineteenth century. Then, the development of
the air pump led directly to further wide studies of
gaseous conductivity. It was discovered that gas at
low pressure might allow the passage of electricity when
tibe same gas at ordinary atmospheric pressure did not

1 37th February, 1896.
* A History cf tfe* Cavendish laboratory, 1910, p. 176.